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was tortuous, and, either owing to the jungle or the surrounding
swamps, it was exceedingly difficult to keep up communication
between the units of a long and, from its formation, necessarily
straggling, column on the march.

The nature of the sandy and alluvial tracts was eminently
adapted to visual signalling owing to the constant recurrence of
small hills of 200 to 700 feet above the plain. It was rare for posts
to be unable to establish signal stations, and columns on the march

could generally during the day communi-
igna mg.              ca^e ^th. one or other of the stations on

these little hills* In the hill tracts, however, the jungle was generally
dense and the view from the crests very limited. In these districts,
too, it was often very difficult to get the natives to undertake to
carry messages, as they could be so easily surprised and captured
in the jungles by dacoits. Except during the hot months of April
and May the light was generally favourable for visual signalling.
During the above-mentioned months a thick haze lay over the whole
country and only lifted for a day now and again.

The supplies procurable in any district through which a column
was moving were never to be relied on ; at best they were of
limited quantity, and were especially so at that time, owing to the
unsettled state of the country, and the active or passive hostility
of the inhabitants. Each column that marched had to go fully
provisioned for the time it was to keep the field. Except in parts
of the sandy tracts, water was universally obtainable at short
intervals, either from shallow wells in constant use or from running
streams. In some parts of the sandy tracts the only available
water was often found to be that in a few muddy tanks near villages;
and in other parts, notably between the alluvial tracts of Kyaukse
and Pyinmana, all the water was brackish.

A great saving in transport was due to the excellent accommoda-
tion available everywhere in monasteries (Hpongyi Kyaungs) and
rest-houses (Zayats). The monasteries are capacious buildings of
wood (generally teak), raised on piles, and occupied by a few monks ;
surrounding the monasteries are open rest-houses, with good roofs
and floors, also on piles. These monasteries and shrines, though
revered by the people and rarely molested by dacoits, are not
desecrated when used as resting-places by troops or travellers, and